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UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS 

A proposal for an Experimental Degree 
Program In Undergraduate Education 

The time is ripe for the development of fresh designs 
for college education - more relevant, more flexible in meeting 
individual needs, more economical, which serve more kinds of stu- 
dents, which utilize a broader range of educative resources, and 
which foster continuous life-long creative learning. 



SUMMARY 

This proposal outlines an alternative plan for under- 
graduate work which can lead to a college degree. It is called 
a University Without Walls because it abandons the tradition of 
a sharply circumscribed campus and provides education for students 
in their homes, at work, within areas of special social problems, 
at more than one college, and in travel and service abroad. It 
abandons the tradition of a fixed age group (18-22) and recognizes 
that persons as young as 16 and as old as 60 may benefit from its 
program. It abandons the traditional classroom as the principal 
Instrument of instruction, as well as the prescribed curriculum, 
the grades and credit points which, however they are added or 
averaged, do not yield a satisfactory measure of education. It 
enlarges the faculty to Include knowledgeable people from outside 
the academic world and makes use of various new techniques for 
storage, retrieval and communication of knowledge. It places 
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strong emphasis on student self-direction in learning, while still 
maintaining close teaching- learning relationships between students, 
teachers and others. It alms to produce not "finished" graduates 
but life-long learners. Moreover, the program is so organized that 
it promises in time to reduce the costs of higher education, without 
impairing (and we believe in fact increasing) quality and standards 
of student undergraduate educational programs. 

The project has been developed under the auspices of the 
Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities.* A total of six- 
teen institutions will take part in the program to Include member 
institutions of the Union, as well as non-Unlon colleges and uni- 
versities. Institutions supporting the proposal Include Antioch 
College, University of Minnesota, Shaw University, New College at 
Sarasota, Goddard College, Loretto Heights College, Skidmore Col- 
lege , Friends World College, University of Massachusetts (School 
of Education), Roger Williams College, Staten Island Community Col- 
lege, University of South Carolina and the University of Sussex, 
England. Three additional institutions will be selected for par- 
ticipation in the program from among the following: Falrlelgh- 

Dlcklnson University, Beloit College, Stephens College, Hofstra 
University (New College), Bard College, Northeastern Illinois State 
College, Westminster College, Chicago State College, University of 
Puerto Rico, York University (Atkinson College), Canada, and Clark 
University. 



*A consortium of 18 institutions that have Joined together to foster 
research and experimentation in higher education. Member institu- 
tions are Antioch, Bard, Chicago State, Friends World, Goddard, 
Hofstra University, Loretto Heights, Montelth, New College at Sara- 
sota, Northeastern Illinois State College, Roger Williams, Staten 
Island Cormminity College, Stephens, University of Massachusetts 
(School of Education), University of Minnesota, University of the 
Pacific, University of Wisconsin at Green Bay, and Westminster 
College. 
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Each participating institution will have considerable 
autonomy in shaping and developing Its own UWW program, provided 
its design is consistent with the Ideas and directions of the UWW 
proposal. As now planned, each Institution will Include a group 
of about 75 to 100 students In Its experiment, although some may 
want to work with a somewhat smaller or larger number. Each In- 
stitution will determine the "mix" of undergraduate and adult age 
students to be Included In Its program; each will sat its own ad- 
mission standards, and each will be free to sat its own tuition 
and salary scales to fit within the frasmvork of Its on-going 
program. 

To organise, plan and administer the new program. It Is 
proposed that a new non-profit university corporation (suggested 
name: University Without Walls, Inc.) be fortmd. The UWW Cor- 

poration would provide staff support to aid In the developsmnt 
and coordination of the local UWW programs, conduct workshops to 
bring participant Institutions together from time to time for 
joint planning, program developsmnt and evaluation, and would 
undertake research on the UWW program. The degree will be awarded 
by the student's sponsoring Institution or by the Union for Ex- 
perimenting Colleges and Universities, In conjunction with the 
sponsoring college. The Union has had preltalnary discussions 
with the North Central Association regarding the program and plans 
to seek accreditation for Its UWW degree through the North Central 
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Partlclpatlng lnatltutlons will hold membership in the 
University Without Walls corporation. An advisory board to help 
In the design and development of the program will be appointed to 
Include faculty members and students from the participating col- 
leges and creative thinkers beyond the campus. 

The timetable begins with a Developmental Year In which 
faculty are prepared and needed Instructional resources developed 
and assembled, followed by a period of experimental operation serv- 
ing gradually Increasing number of students. Funding Is sought to 
provide $125,000 developmental money for each of 16 Institutions 
during the developmental period, for a central coordinating agency 
(UWW) for each of five years, and for a program of research extend- 

I 

lng over a five-year period. Total fund support reguested is 
$4,800,610. Of this amount, $2,012,560 Is allocated for program 
development for the participating Institutions (Developmental Year: 
$125,160 per institution x 16 Institutions); $1,720,650 Is allo- 
cated fqr support of the Central Coordinating Agency for develop- 
ment and program planning over a five-year period, and $1,067,400 
is allocated for research on the program over a five-year period. 
Detailed budget estimates are shown on pages 40-44 of this docu- 
ment. Of the total monies requested, a grant of $3.8 million Is 
sought from the Ford Foundation and grants of $500,000 each are 
sought from the U.S. Office of Education and the Kellogg Founda- 
tion. If funding can be secured in time, It Is proposed that the 
Developmental Year begin In the Fall of 1970. The experimental 
operation would conmence In the Fall of 1971. 
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1 . RAT10NALK AND NETD 

lh,c prevailing paradox In higher education tnd.iv Is a 
flood- tide of students eagerly seeking admission to college n.id, 
in too many instances, their subsequent disillusionment, npnt.li'>, 
dissent and protest. 

Piece-meal reforms within the traditional structure of 
the American college have usually proven palliative but not re- 
demptive. Here and there, now and then, for a short time, various 
colleges have introduced Independent study, field experiences, 
travel abroad, computer-assisted instruction, tele- lectures, inter- 
disciplinary courses and seminars, experiments with the admission 
of the previously inadmissible, more Intensive orientation and 
guidance programs, along with a myriad of extra-curricular activi- 
ties. None of these, and no combination of them, has as yet 
transformed the standard model of the undergraduate college, or 
eliminated student dissatisfaction. 

Meanwhile, pressures are mounting. More students apply 
for entrance and numerous colleges now despair of any significant 
improvement in their instruction because they are trying to cope 
with thousands of students in facilities appropriate to hundreds. 
The new entrants are more diverse as well as more numerous. They 
differ from one another, and from preceding college generations, 
in their values, skills and knowledge. No single prescribed cur- 
riculum, no set of optional "majors," is going to meet all these 
students v;here they now are, and nourish their continuous growth 
in curiosity, spontaneity, appreciation, understanding, competence, 
concern, nnd character. 
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rinnnclal pressures have grown serious. ih»* Cuium .,r 
*'»nll prlvnlo col lr get him become precarious. State sdmnls 
struggle will* budget cute Imposed to keep taxes from soaring. 

IT nnv more economical method of education can be devised whlih 
will lower costs while preserving standards of scholarship, It 
will eagerlv he grasped. 

Pressures are swunrlng also from the new needs of a 
changing society. Recent research continually outruns textbooks 
In most of the sciences. Technological advance haa altered many 
of the old occupations and created new careere for which few col- 
leges give good preparation. New viewpointa and ideaa are arising, 
not only in science and technology, but alao in the social sciences 
and in all the creative arts. Faculty and atudenjta alike have be- 
come only too aware that what haa been, or what la now being taught, 
is in too many lnatances rapidly becoming outdated. 

The most lnwmdlate indicators of these mounting pres- 
sures Is the severe crisis in college and university governance 
which has been building during the past several years. The lines 
of tactical riot squads and National Guard troops on several cam- 
puses, stand as clear warning, even at this writing, that some 
fault threatens to collapse the very foundations of prasent pro- 
grams of higher education. Problems of financing aside, we need 
to address ourselves to the critical questions of individualization 
and meaning and Impact of higher education. 

Rapid advance within a sophisticated civilisation pro- 
duces not only problems beyond the traditional curriculum but also 
resources which have never been well used in higher education. In 
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mote cities there ere speclellste of high coherence In fields 
which do not eppeer In the college catalog. User specialties emerge 
every month, there ere banks of systematised knowledge which ex- 
tend fsr beyond the college library. There are agencies of cos^ 
muni cat Ion which link Che world more efficiently then soma campus 
switchboards link the department offices, mere are act only un- 
resolved conflicts and problems but else o s stlmee eager lments in 
coping with thdee, which go for beyond An rweemreeo of any campus 
laboratory. There are Interesting people nmchftmg amt their own 
lives In ways which transcend tha stereotyped patterns of Jmerlcan 
child, adolescent and adult re lee. In short, there Is mere going 
on that has educational significance many fra An ea^ne Ann can 
possibly be brought ante It. 

Attempts at major Innovations AlA hewn souA* to develop 
radically new forms for uadergrrduate e d ucati o n , haws Inevitably 
encountered resistance from admlnls tracers , faculty, students and 
parents alike. Per all of us, having enperleaoed ear ran e*i cation 
In a particular mode, have becoam accustomed fee think of under- 
graduate education as having to occur In a certain "place" or 
buildings known as a college, where stude nt s and faculty meet 
together ior a set nraber of weeks end over a set mnher of years; 
after which period one la awarded (or not awarded) the undergradu- 
ate degree. 

It seems clear that If we really mean to address our- 
selves to the many problems that now beset our Increasingly troubled 
colleges and universities, that It will ns leagsr be sufficient to 
fit new pieces Into As old framework. Bold m ra fens ere needed, 
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brcaking the constraints which have fettered faculties and stu- 
dents and prevent*', creative adaptation to both Individual and 
social needs In this changing civilisation. What this proposal 
argues for is the development of an alternative model for under- 
graduate education so as to bring into play a new array of re- 
sources for teaching and learning (in, and bayond th«. classroom), 
and allow for a nich greater individualisation of tha student's 
learning experience than Is now the case. 

II. INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGH: KEY ELPgNTS 

1. Aa« Ranee; 16-60 

Thoaa Interested In hl^iar learning and able to profit 
from it extend ovar a mich greater age range titan tha customary 
18 to 22 years. We propose a program prepared to serve persons 
from 16 to 60. Recent experiments In broadening the factors con- 
sidered for college admission have shown chat the high school diploma 
and college aptitude tests are neither necessary nor sufficient 
measures of readiness to undertake rigorous study. We recognise 
that in our country today there are million* of men and women who 
did not go to college but who era now ready to utlllae opportuni- 
ties for study. The thousands of young people and adults now turn- 
ing to special prograam In continuing education, and tha up-grading 
educational programs offered to employees In business. Industry 
and government, evidence a need to broaden college entrance. 

2. ^y*"* Tailored to Individuals 

Most collages require that all students taka a fairly 
large number of prescribed courses or courses distributed over 

: 
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prescribcd areas , and some even prescribe an entire four- year cur- 
riculum for all of their students - regardless of their differing 
backgrounds, interests, talents and purposes. Few programs of 
higher education have sought or been able to develop genuinely 
individualized prograav, tailored to the particular needs of each 
student. The curriculum of the University Without Walla is devel- 
oped by each student, in cooperation with his faculty and other ad- 
visors, to meet his own needs, Interests and long-range plana. 
Continuous interaction with other students and with advisors 
will discourage narrow or superficial progress. 

3 . Dieloeue Kalntalned 

In the effort to provide education for more students, 
correspondence courses, educational broadcaats , videotape preeen- 
atlons, etc., have burgeoned. Host of then diffuse seme informa- 
tion but all fall short of optimum educational impact because they 
lack enough two-way encounter and dialogue. A college education 
today still needs to preserve the relationship which was celebrated 
in James Carfleld's oft-quoted remark that the ideal college for a 
student was a log with Mark Hopkins beside him. While encouraging 
student independence in learning, the Universi ty Without Walls pro- 
gram will at the iok tine - through individual conferences with 
students, group armings and specially developed seminar prograam - 
seek to develop a pattern of continuous contact and dialogue between 
students and their teacher -advisors, beginning at the time of the 
student's entrance into the program and persisting through the 
student's years in the experimental degree program. 
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In addition to this kind of face-to-face contact which 
we envision as taking pl«.ce ou campus or in the field, a variety 
of other procedures may he employed to build and maintain dialogue 
between student and advisor. Tele- conferences can connect students 
and advisors from time to time, so.je times In smell groups, some- 
times In Individual sessions. Cassette-type tapes and inexpensive 
paper records (now available at a cost of about three rents each) 
could be used for mailing questions and consents between advisor 
and advisee. Videotape presentations might bring groups of stu- 
dents together at certain designated locations with the tele-con- 
ference techniques providing an opportunity for questions and an- 
swers. A series of modular- type seminars la envisioned, both In 

* i 

the field and on the campuses of the participating Institutions, 
providing students with an opportunity to "plug-lnto" these ex- 
periences as they see fit. Some seminars may run for one week, 
some two weeks, some one month and some for even shorter or longer 
periods. "Teachers" for these seminars would come from a number 
of sources: the teacherr -dvlsors, Interested employers, govern- 

ment officials and alumni of the colleges, and the students them- 
selves, who may organize modular- type seminar programs of their 
own choosing. 

A. Range of Reaources fcr Learning 

It Is anticipated that UWW students will make use of a 
broad range of learning resources as they move through the program. 
Among these will be: (a) classrooms, libraries, laboratories 
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studios of a number of cooperating colleges of the Union and major 
universities; (b) Interaction with other students: young and old 

alike from various socio-economic and ethnic origins; (c) specially 
developed seminar- In- the- fie Id programs, tutorial and other relation- 
ships where students will be able to draw on the experience of know- 
ledgeable adults from beyond the campus ; (d) Internships, student 
asslstantshlps,' apprenticeships and research asslstantshlps in 
various business. Industry, government, social welfare, scientific 
and research organizations; (e) ft* Id centers where students can 
live and learn 'in sub-cultures diffeicnt from those of their home 
or campus; (f) collaboration with groups such as VISTA, the National 
Urban Corps and similar organizations; (g) centers abroad where stu- 
dents can live and learn in other nations; (h) programmed materials 
in print, audio and video-tapes, cassettes, computer instructional 
systems and other technological aids for independent study. 

5. Emphasis on Inter-disciplinary Offerings 

During the Developmental Year, major attention will be 
given to the creation of new program offerings snd experiences in- 
tended to effect inter-disciplinary or extra- disciplinary learning. 
Through the year, teams of students, fsculty, snd central staff 
will work on creating special seminar offerings, prscticums, tutor- 
ials, Independent study, field work programs, and other activities 
designed to interrelate learnings from various disciplines and to 
address themselves to many issues of contemporary society. From 
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time to time, and particularly before a student la granted the 
degree, a review comnlttee composed of advisors from three dis- 
tinct areas of learning will review each Individual's program 
to assure that It has Included some breadth of experiences, rather 
than over-specialization In one discipline* 



6. Flexible Time Units 

Students' programs will generally be organized In vari- 
able time units* Some experiences, as In the Seminar- In- the- Field 
Program , (see Section V) may,be as short as two or three weeks; 
others may continue over a period of several years* There will be 
no fixed calendar; students may enter and may graduate when ready. 



7. Evaluation of Learning 

Responsible scholars are distinguished from dllettentes 
by an Internalized discipline and the rigor of their Intellectual 
demands . 



The comparatively great freedom offered students by the 
UWW program implies a correspondingly great responsibility to 
evaluate It with care - and to apply high standards of excellence, 
while enabling Its students to plan highly Individualised programs 
as students and advisors may deem appropriate and desirable. 

Responsibility for evaluating a student's learning will 
be spread more widely than Is now usual. Involved In the process 
will be the student himself, his faculty advisors, his fellow stu- 
dents, and, before graduation, outside examiners. A major aid to 
evaluation will be each student's self-maintained cumulative record 
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of his achievements. Where deemed appropriate by the student and 
his advisors, standard tests may be taken and the results utilized, 
though test scores and course grades (when available) will be re- 
garded as Informative, not as decisive. Beginning In the Develop- 
mental Year, committees of faculty, students, and experts will con- 
stantly be engaged In the development and improvement of evaluative 
techniques. In addition, t major program of research, intended to 
compare UVW students with those of other institutions, will be under- 
taken. The- plan for such research Is more fully discussed In the 
section of this proposal on RESEARCH ON THE PROGRAM . 

III. HOW IT WILL WORK 

‘ ( 

1. Selection of Students 

At many of the participating Institutions, some "mix" of 
both experienced adults and undergraduates of a more traditional 
age will be encouraged - with each Institution deciding for Itself 
the proportions of the two groups. Adults accepted Into the pro- 
gram will be men and women who have matured to the point where they 
arc now eager to expand their Intellectual horizons. In many in- 
stances they will already have done a remarkable Job of sclf-dlrected 
education. Many of them will be able to reach the standards for 
graduation in less time than would be required by a student fresh 
from high school. 

Selection of students for the University Without Walls 
program will be made by each participating Institution, according 
to the design of Its UWW unit. Some colleges, for example, may 

; is 
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want to uae the UWW model for the development of a pedal programs 
for the disadvantaged or for minority groups. Others may devote 
their UWW unit spedflcally to programs oriented to sodal change. 
Some plan to build their units so as to give a special Interdisci- 
plinary emphasis to the arts and sciences. Some may devote their 
attention largely to the needs of adult population groups. Some 
propose to develop their units as experimental living- learning 
centers within the college; and others plan to build their units 
as Field Center programs which may be based at quite distant loca- 
tions from the home Institution Itself. 

Among the materials available for selection will be the 
applicant's autobiography and future plans, reports of previous 

4 ' 

achievements, and co&ments from students and alumni who know the 
applicant. Within policies established by the university corpora- 
tion, each college can develop procedures especially appropriate 
to the selection of Che type of student best fitted to use Its 
resources. Local or regional teams may assist with Interviews and 
appraisals. Since a certain amount of "self-direction" Into the 
program Is expected to follow from the publicity to be dlsseadnated 
about the unusual nature of the progrms, student selection at each 
participating college should be somewhat simplified. 

Special emphasis needs to be placed on the motivation of 
prospective students and their capacity for self-dlsclpllned work. 
Many college programs offering great freedom for Independent study 
have proved disappointing. Freedom Is not enough. Students do not 
always realize their own limitations. We envision a release from the 
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usual tests, term papers and grades as offering a splendid oppor- 
tunity; however, students often enter such a project with confidence 
only to make the sad discovery that without the customary prods, their 
good intentions wane, their efforts subside, and their learning suffers. 
Students should be made aware of this pitfall, and each college center 
would plan special seminar and related programs providing for gradual 
Induction into independent study. Several ideas for the development 
of such seminar programs are described in section (5) Learning How To 
Learn of this document. Continuous research on the improvement of 
the process of selection, admission, and orientation will be one of 
the Important functions and eventual contributions of the University 
Without Walls . 

I 

2. Developing Local and Regional Programs 

During the Developmental Year, each participating college 
will appoint a task force to help develop and Implement that col- 
lege's own program. These task forces will be made up of about 
five to eight persons. Including students, an administrator and 
faculty members - some of whom will eventually serve as teacher- 
advisors In the new program. 

In addition to developing Its own program plans, each task 
force will seek to win widespread commitment to the program on Its 
campus, and develop as extensive an Involvement of other students 
and faculty as possible. Members of the central UWW staff will 
work closely with the participant colleges In the conduct of work- 
shops and seminars for the training of faculty, and In the devel- 
opment of local and regional UWW programs. 
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3. Directory of Learning Resources 

Each student will receive a local Directory of Learn - 
ing Resources containing materials helpful for planning his pro- 
gram. This Directory of Learning Resources will Include Informa- 
tion on seminar offerings; Internship and apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities; Field Center programs; course schedules of cooperating 
colleges; library and laboratory resource centers; possibilities 
for computer assisted courses; schedules and locales of video- 
tape presentations; and references to tape, films, TV programs, 
programed material and other kinds of learning programs and aids 
available to the student within his regional area. 

This Directory will be a key resource for oust students, 

1 

although some oiay prefer to undetaka programs entirely outside of 
those outlined In the Directory, but which seem especially per- 
tinent to their unique interests. Advisors will encourage and assist 
them. Students will also be encour&gec to add and share additional 
learning aids. 

During the developmental phase, teaois of upperclass stu- 
dents will be recnilted on each campus to help in the development 
of regional Directories and tc produce new learning aids such as 
program material units and media presentations. Some students 
will work for 3 months, others for 6 months, some longer. Where 
appropriate, students will receive academic or field credit for 
their work. The budget provides for stipends to cover the services 
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of these student teams. 
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In addition to working with campus groups on compiling 
the local Directories, the central UWW staff will put together a 
National Directory listing opportunities in the various regions 
as well as overseas opportunities open to all students. Ihe cen- 
tral staff will coordinate the development of new learning aids 
and program materials on the participating campuses, to assure 
that unnecessary duplication of efforts is avoided. 

As the program develops, attention will be given to the 
possibility of computerizing the Directory to serve a national, 
time-sharing network. The entire Directory could be read into the 
system indexed on a key word basis such that individuals partici- 
pating in the program .could develop personal resource banks without 
having to concern themselves with the entire bulk of information. 

A special computer file of coming events and schedule revisions 
could be used not only for communication of up-to-date information, 
but also for polling Interest in any one event to determine time 
and place best chosen to maximize participation. 

4. Planning Individualized Programs 

Each participating college will have a core unit of three 
to five strongly comnltted faculty members, drawn from diverse dis- 
ciplines, who will serve as the teaching-advising teams for the ex- 
perimental program. Each member of the team will be the advisor 
for a group of about 25 to 30 students. Some members of this new 
faculty (see Section VIII) will be chosen or found within the par- 
ticipating institutions; some will come from sources such as other 
educational institutions, business, industry, government, and com- 




munity agencies. 
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I£ach student will submit to his teacher -advisor a state- 
ment of his long-range goals and some of his insnediate learning 
interests. Together they will plan a program which may include 
self-directed study, group participation, seminars on or off the 
local campus, enrollment in some courses at participating col- 
leges, periods of paid employment in educative Jobs, field studies 
in this country or abroad, and a schedule of reports to and inter- 
actions with faculty. "Faculty" Includes not only the members of 
the core group, but all members of the faculties of the partici- 
pating colleges and also some adjunct professors who have other 
occupations but are willing to serve as guides to students in 
their fields of special Interest. Provision is made in the 
budget to cover costs connected with the services of these per- 
sons and for the movement of faculty as may be needed. Faculty 
advisors, in cooperation with stude.it groups, share the responsi- 
bility for helping Individuals realise the need for both breadth 
and depth in Intellectual work. Illustrative axnlels of student 
programs are given in Appendix A. 

Students and advisors will maintain close contact through- 
out the student's program. An initial student- advisor program plan- 
ning session will be but the first in a series of these contacts. 

At least four times each quarter or half year, and probably even 
more often, students and advisors will come together to assess his 
recent learning experiences and to plan for the periods ahead. A 
faculty time-use model showing how the continuity of student-advisor 
contact can be maintained - both in the field and on the campus. 
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even chough che student is not in regular attendance at the college - 
is illustrated in Appendix B. While most advisors will want to par- 
ticipate in or offer some modular- type seminar programs - sometimes 
in the field and sometimes on campus - it is Important to note here 
that the teacher- advisor's load is almost wholly that of working with 
his students in the design of their learning experiences; thus leav- 
ing advisors free for consultation with their advisees on a regular 
and continuous basis throughout the year. 

5. Learning How To Learn 

One of the most valuable contributions of a good college 
education is acquisition of the basic attitudes, skills and tech- 
niques which make for good learning. In the conventional college, 
and even in the graduate schools, many students perform the re- 
quired routines without ever becoming more than rote learners. 

Early in his experience In the University Without Walls , each stu- 
dent will participate for a time (depending on need and Interests) 
in two seminars designed to build learning skills. These seminars 
will help prepare students to be more productive in Independent 
study. One of these seminars will focus on the development of 
verbal and informational learning skills, such as: (1) designing 

and conducting critical inquiries; (2) retrieving and organizing 
information; (3) using library and learning center resources; 

(4) effective writing; (5) skill in teaching others; (6) im- 
provement of reading speed and comprehension and related areas. 

A second will focus on the kind of learning which Increases aware- 
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ness of oneself and insighc and empathy in relations with others. 
Emphasis here will be on attitudes and feelings and on developing 
behavior skills that build confidence In one’s own capacity for 
self- directed learning. 

These seminars are proposed to average about 30*40 
hours of time; groups may decide to continue longer If they 
find the experience valuable and cumulative. As in the plans 
for other seminars, these offerings will be made available where 
the students are - In the field, as well as on campuses of the 
cooperating Institutions. The time schedule Is variable, permit- 
ting concentrated wo?<rk for a short period or distribution over a 
longer time. Students may leave when ready and return later for 

t 

further help as they became aware of a need for higher levels of 
skills. 

IV. COURSE PARTICIPATION 

/ 

Students, working with their advisors, will from time 
to time find It Important to enroll In regular course offerings 
either at their home Institution or In cooperating UWW Institu- 
tions located In the area where the student may be engaged In 
a field experience. Internship or related kind of experience. 
Participation In courses may Include fulfillment of some or all 
of the requirements set for a particular course or may be limited 
to auditing. There may be times when a student may want to enroll 
in almost a full program of regular course work, or other times 
when he may want to devote his time wholly to a particular kind 
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of internship or Field Center activity, which may be coupled with 
independent study and/or research or a Seminar- in- the- Fie Id program . 
Both these possibilities and variations thereof will be feasible and 
encouraged under the UWW program. No set number or kind of courses 
is required; they are selected only because of their probable value 
to the learner at the time. Provision is made in the UWW budget for 
institutional and student stipends to partially cover costs of courses 
that may be taken at the student's home UWW institution or elsewhere. 



V. SEMINAR- IN- THE- FIELD PROGRAM 

As part of the University Without Walls , students will 
have the opportunity to participate in a variety of seminar pro- 
grams. These seminars will be held in the "field area" where the 
students are located, or on the campue of the eponsorlng college 
or other cooperating institution. Seminars will be of varying 
lengths of time, occasionally as dtort as two or three weeks, some 
as long as six months or a year. Many will be designed around the 
Interests of students; others will be initiated by teacher-advisors, 
employers or internship supervisors, government or coaminlty agencies, 
and others. Some will be initiated by the students themselves, draw- 
ing on the rich and varied backgrounds which many of the students 
will bring to the program. 

In some Instances, seminars will be created by Inter-disci- 
plinary groups, for example: a seminar focusing on action-research 

into a specific urban problem (public health in the ghetto, develop- 
ing neighborhood- run alternatives to inner-city public schools, etc.), 
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whlch might be conducted by a teem of local economists, public 
officials, urban planners, consunlty organisers, or other speci- 
alists; or a seminar on a problem In hiaaan ecology which might 
draw on the skills of an Interested group of biologists, psy- 
chologists, engineers, or other persons. Other scsdnars might 
focus on a philosophical or cultural or social Issue (the re- 
lationship between technology and alienation, the significance 
of the surrealist movement, the nature of bureaucracy) or on an 
Individual whose work or concerns cover a wide spectna of such 
Issues. Students will have the opportunity to explore Jointly 
Issues of Interest; at the same time the semi war will serve the 
highly Important function of building peer group relations that 
will extend beyond the seminar room, providing the kind of peer- 
group contact central to the college experience. Seminars will 
often serve to help students Integrate their practical Intern- 
ship experiences with relevant theory and history, helping to 
broaden their perspective. 

The list of active seminars will change and grow from 
year to year as new groups bring to the fore their learning re- 
quests and their Instructional resources. The currlculias of 
Seminars-ln-the-Fleld will change as the times and the world 
change. Development and coordination of these seminars will be 
the responsibility of each of the campus teak forces. 
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VI . INTERCHANGE OF FACULTY 

From time to time, University Without Walls faculty 
members will want to and will be encouraged to spend relatively 
brief periods (one or two quarters) "in residence" on another 
UWW campus, or In one of the UWW Field Center programs. These 
faculty exchanges are viewed as desirable and beneficial for a 
number of reasons. For the UWW students, faculty Interchange 
will mean that each student has the opportunity to work with 
more faculty members , representing a greater nwber of disci- 
plines, orientations, and backgrounds, than simply the number 
normally In residence at his home campus. Spedgl Interdisci- 
plinary seminars will be arranged to capitalise on the resources 
of visiting faculty, as they complement the resources already 
available on or near the visited esmpus . Likewise, advanced 
offerings In particular faculty member's fields, which might 
not otherwise be available on the visited campus, can now be 
provided. For faculty members, these tnterchangm permit a 
refreshing, stlailatlng opportunity for personal end profes- 
sional renewal. The faculty Interchange program of the UWW ef- 
fects a broader distribution of non-student resources than would 
otherwise be feasible. The central administration of UWW will 
serve as a coordinating agency for the faculty exchange program. 
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VII. COMPUTERS AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Many developments are now occurring in the new technology 
in education, particularly in employment of computers and new in- 
formation systems. Hie University Without Walls will give par- 
ticular attention to new facilities and to the implications they 
may hold for our program. While it is not now anticipated that 
such systems would he employed in the initial years of the UWW, 
the central staff will explore, from the start of the Developmental 
Year, promising uses of the new technology. 

One application might be to provide tools for collabora- 
tion between the students and teacher-advisors in the scheduling 
of specific events arranged to meet learning needs. Matching of 
expressed interests, capabilities and existing resources (similar 
to computer dating) could eventually provide a process whereby 
activity nodes could be generated interactionally, rather than 
dictated by traditional estimates. Times anu meeting places at 
each local campus or field center could well be coordinated through 
a central scheduling, information and publicity service to minimize 
conflicts, and to maximize the uses of special facilities. 

A second application of information systems might be to 
supplement and extend our competence in the traditional learning 
process. As noted previously, curricular materials in computer- 
assisted instruction are now becoming conznerclally available. 

Using the computer as a learning tool, these CAI programs now 
have the capability of transmitting computer-based instructional 
programs to any location in the country from a single headquarters. 
In addition, the University Without Walls can use computers as 
laboratories to develop n.'w materials to be utilized in other 
formats (e.g., classroom game simulations, programmed texts). 
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VIII. THE 1WW TEACH E R: A HECEriNITION OF ROL E 

It is recognized that college instructors who move into 
this new University Without Walls are likely to need help during 
the transition from their customary classroom procedures to the 
role of advisor and resource. Although teacher-* dvisors will be 

i 

self-selected becuase they want to try the experimental program, 
they will probably need to develop further certain skills. One 
will be a greater ability to listen to an individual student and 
to hear his feelings as well as his words. Advisors will also 
need to learn how to offer acceptable help without being overly 
directive. They will need a broader range of experience and 
knowledge than is commonly expected in a professor who works 
within a single discipline. The faculty will grow personally, 
of course, as they work in new directions with a variety of stu- 
dents and in a variety of off-campus settings. 

The experience of the Union for Experimenting Colleges 
and Universities in its Project Changeover , a program to encourage 
Innovation in college teaching, indicated that in a month-long 
workshop many mature college faculty members were able to make 
deep and drastic changes in their outlook and procedure. 

During the Developmental Period, teacher-advisors will 
be expected to participate in a six- to eight-week workshop where 
they will have an opportunity to build team relationships with 
their new colleagues, to develop skills in performance of their 
new roles and to test ideas and procedures with a number of student 
participants. A major educative influence in this training work- 
shop will come from interactions among the participants. This pro- 
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gram will be repeated each term through the first several years 
of the new program, with the teacher- advisors continuing to meet 
on their own and at regularly scheduled intervals to evaluate 
their experiences and to modify their procedures as needed. 
Similar programs will be employed for new personnel as they 
come into the program. 



IX. AWARD OF DEGREE 

Neither time spent in study nor credits accumulated 
afford a satisfactory measure of educational achievement. Most 
educators can name some well-educated persons who have accumulated 
few conventional course credits, and every professor is only too 
familiar with the fact that some students acquire the prescribed 
credits without any of the Intellectual virtues properly associ- 
ated with a liberal education. 

Each student in the University Without Walls will keep 
his own Record of Progress . This will begin with a statement of 
long-range goals and more lmnedlate learning activities submitted 
to his advisor at matriculation. To this will be added revisions 
made after conference with his advisor and the inter-disciplinary 
core group. Usually some kind of diary of learning experiences 
will be kept. Research reports and other substantial study pro- 
jects will go into the Record of Progress , along with faculty 
criticisism. Students may test their proficiency at appropriate 
times by arranging to take standardized tests, allowing comparison 

with undergraduates in other institutions. These data will also 
go into the Record of Progress . 
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T.ie criteria for evaluating a student's work In the 
University Without Walls are those which appear In almost every 
statement of the objectives of higher education but which are 
too often replaced In practice by simple addition of credit hours 
They Include among many others: genuine Intellectual Interests; 

critical thinking; cultivated aesthetic taste; an open mind; 
capacity for balanced Judgment; ability to comprehend the present 
In the light of man's past; some skill In acquiring new Informa- 
tion when It Is needed; and a philosophy of life which has been 
thoughtfully examined. 

Few graduates perhaps, will score high on all of these 
criteria; but each student's Record of Progress will Indicate 
something about his growth along many such lines. The return 
from course- counting and test scores to the real objectives of 
higher education will focus the attention of both faculty and 
students on the basic values to be sought. 

Universities, at their best, have always stressed Intel 
lectual values and virtues. The University Without Walls shares 
this conmltment. While the UWW program seeks to make use of a 
new array of resources for teaching and learning, and while Its 
"ways" of nurturing Intellectual Interests, self-criticism and 
excellence In achievement will vary from one student to another, 
the demand for these standards will be consistent In all units of 
the University Without Walls . 
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Whcn a student appears to himself and to his advisor 
ready for graduation, he will organize the evidence In his Record 
of Progress to support his candidacy. His achievement may be re- 
viewed by his official advisor t his "home" college, a second 
faculty member (representing another discipline) with whom the 
student had done some work, and an outside examiner. This Exam- 
ining Committee will review the written Record of Progress and 
conduct whatever further inquiry is necessary to determine whether 
the student has fully met the expected standards of intellectual 
and personal growth. The Examining Committee may, if not satis- 
fied, reconmend additional education experiences. 

A major project for each student 0 during the last year 
or two of his undergraduate study will be to produce some note- 
worthy contribution. This may be a work of art, a research find- 
ing, or a coimnunlty service. It will be intended to show that 
the candidate for a degree is more than a consumer of what earlier 
scholars and creative artists and social leaders have given to him. 
He will be challenged to find his own way of making a contribution 
which will be of some value to others. 

The University Without Walls will be concerned with the 
growth of the whole person, not only his accumulation of factual 
knowledge. His self-awareness, his empathy with others, his at- 
titude of involvement in social welfare and world affairs are 
also important. His acceptance by his peers is relevant to his 
effective growth. 

* a dO 
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To take due account of the education of feelings and 
attitudes will require subtler measures than are commonly used 
In granting college credits and degrees. Hence, starting In 
the Developmental Year, a UWW research team will be paying 
particular attention to the development of techniques and 
standards for assessing aspects of growth not covered by 
existing measures. 

Graduation need not be deferred to some mass Com- 
mencement, but may take place at any time of the year. The 
length of time needed for award of the degree will depend on 
the conditions and criteria outlined In the preceding section. 
It Is considered likely that most students will need to take 
about three. If not four, years In meeting criteria set for 
the award of the degree. However, It Is expected that a 
number of students may well satisfy these criteria in as 
little as two or two and a half years, and that some unusual 
persona, especially adults, who may have already achieved 
outstanding recognition In their fields of endeavor, may 
meet criteria for graduation In even less time. Other stu- 
dents, because of work or family responsibilities or for 
other reasons, may wish to take as long as six, eight or 
even ten years. 
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X. APPLICABILITY OF THE PROGRAM TO THE SCIENCE STUDENT 

Special attention is given here to the problem of 
education in the physical sciences because we are aware that 
there will be some concern regarding the applicability of this 
new program to students in these sciences, who will require 
certain laboratory- type experiences and access to special equip- 
ment. While we anticipate that this area may pose some special 
problems in the management and development of instructional mater- 
ials and resources, we believe that science instruction can be 
planned a nd or g anized^ under the experimental program. 

The UWW program is especially easily adaptable to the 
newer and developing areas of study in the eco-sclences. Not 
only through classwork, but also through internships, apprentice- 
ships, field study, and other outside- the-classroom learning situ- 
ations, students with appropriate Interests can learn about prob- 
lems related to protecting and fostering a decent environment, 
reducing pollution, conservation, and so on. 

Many of the traditional areas of science education can 
be approached with the aid of books on the history and application 
of science, with texts in each particular discipline, and with 
supplementary reading in scientific journals. Programmed units, 
audio and video tapes, workbooks and other Independent study 
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materials can be employed to cover a variety of study areas, 
laboratory experiences can be obtained In several ways: (1) 

the laboratory procedure developed by Or.' Samuel Postlethwait 
of Purdue University (where students work Independently In the 
biology laboratory using a variety of audio- visual aids along 
with workbook materials), can be replicated In many areas of 
science and In many settings; (2) "plug- In" portable equipment, 
such as that developed by Southern Illinois University, can be 
used for undertaking many types of laboratory experiments; (3) 
research and laboratory asslatantshlps In specialized areas of 
science, such as those developed by the Associated Colleges of 
the Midwest at Argonne National Laboratories and by Antioch Col- 
lege In Its Undergraduate Science Research Asalstantshlp program, 
can be developed In many areas of Industry, business, health and 
science occupations; and (4) special arrangements can be made 
with the science departments of major universities and the co- 
operating colleges of the University Without Walls Corporation. 



XI. GOVERNANCE 



An Advisory Board of the presidents of the participa- 
ting colleges, some faculty members, some students, and other 
consultants will be appointed to help In the planning of the 
new program and to oversee Its development. Special attention 
will be given to the Inclusion of consultants who hold positions 
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and have experience outside the particular walled-ln contexts of 
the university bureaucracies, In an effort to tap the accumulated 
experience residing In many life-styles at many levels of the 
wider conmunlty. 

*11. LOCATION 

The University Without Walls will have a central head- 
quarters, but most of Its programs will be carried on out of 
the campus of several participating colleges, making use of 
the resources and facilities of the surrounding regions. Some 
workshops and seminars, varying In length, will be held on the 
college castpuses, but others will be developed In regions where 
groupings of students are involved In field. Internships and/or 
Independent study experiences. 

Each student will be admitted by, advised by, and 
attached to one of the partdpatlng colleges. This will be 
his home base. Some may do all or most of their work in this 
one center. However, as the program develops, and as effec- 
tive means for coordination are worked out. It Is expected 
that many students will be able to make use of the programs 
and resources available through the network of Institutions 
cooperating In the University Without Walls program. 
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XIII. DOLLARS AND CENTS: SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR COLLEGE FINANCE 

Business has long recognized that some administrative 
services can best be centralized, serving a large number of fairly 
autonomous units - witness large corporations, cartels, mergers, 
and the current build-up of conglomerates. Electronic cotmuni- 
catlon and computers make It possible for records kept at some 
central point to be available almost instantaneously where and 
as needed. The volume of paperwork done by students, faculty 
members, secretaries, department offices, deans, etc.. Is ludi- 
crously disproportionate to the educational returns. While the 
objectives of education are more complex than monetary profit, 
colleges can learn many lessons from business and other social 
Institutions. There Is, for example, huge and unnecessary dupli- 
cation among colleges today. Pooling of faculty resources, 
visual aids, and programed materials, could bring substantial 
savings without limiting any student's access to what he needs. 

One major objective of the University Without Walls Corporation 
will be to Identify ways In which the affiliated colleges can ^ 
reduce overhead and develop specialized services for students 
In the University Without Walls. 

In addition to the savings that might be achieved 
through the kind of study and analysis suggested above, esti- 
mates of expenditures and Income show that units of the UWW 
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program can become self-supporting. Further, as the UWW program 

I 

develops, budgetary proj- cttons indicate that participating insti- 
tutions may be able to at least maintain constant tuition charges, . 
and possibly even lower tuition in future years. Hie savings come 
about largely because of the new instructional patterns (Seminars - 
in- the- Fie Id . internships and field experiences, research assistant- 
ships and related activities) which UWW employs as a regular and sig- 
nificant part of its curriculum. While this phase of the program 
(for which grant support is being sought) will be costly to develop, 
once developed, should be far less costly to operate than current 
instructional programs. These savings also come about because of 
the ways in which the teacher's role is reorganized and redefined 
in the UWW program, allowing him to work with more students and yet 
provide highly Individualized education. 

The net result may well be a design which gives more stu- 
dents a better education than is offered at most colleges today; 
which eventually can cost significantly less than private colleges 
now must charge; and which can pay its professors at rates competi- 
tive with the best institutions in the nation. Illustrative bud- 
gets, using a tuition base of $2,650 beginning with the first trial 
year of operation (1971-1972), but with tuition kept constant over 
a three-year period, are shown on pages 45-48. While these figures 
are meant to be illustrative only, and will vary from Institution to 
institution depending on its tuition base and numbers of students 
admitted into the program in any one year, they offer substantial 
evidence that units of the UWW program can in relatively short time, 

become fully supporting through student tuitions alone.* 

— - , - _ 

’'While these projections Include allocations from UWW tuitions for 
scholarship aid, it is, of course, expected that institutions would 
still need to seek outside sources of support for low-income students, 
as is now the case. 
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XIV. RESEARCH ON THE PROGRAM 

It is unfortunately typical of educational Innovators 
that, in their enthusiasm for a new project, they often neglect 
to build in careful evaluation. In this proposal, we provide 
for appraisal in several forms in the early stages of planning 
and development and through the cycle of .a UWW student's ex- 
perience. 

A major contribution to higher education from the Uni - 
versity Without Walls will come from action research on a set 
of unsolved problems of concern to all educators. 

In the face of the increasing numbers and variety of 
students in colleges, there is a concomitant upsurge in dis- 
satisfaction with the traditional undergraduate curriculum. The 
great range and flexibility of opportunities offered by the Uni- 
versity Without Walls, taken together with the close contact with 
a full-time advisor and encouragement of growing student abili- 
ties for self-direction, will lead to greatly needed new informa- 
tion on both the types of subject-matter which are valuable in 
the education of the new kinds of undergraduates, and on the 
various methods of learning and instruction that are most success- 
ful. 

A second area for intensive study stems from dissatis- 
faction with the customary tests, grades and credits as measures 
of Intellectual growth. College officials admit to the Inadequacy 
of present testing devices, but are at a loss for developing new 
ways of assessing educational potential and achievement. One task 
of the UWW will be to develop such alternative measures. 
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A third area for a program of action research rites from 
the widespread recognition that many students - probably most under 
graduates - are too dependent and docile, and continue to want to 
be told what authorities expect of then. Since Its procedures re- 
quire a high level of student Initiative and self-direction, the 
University Without Walls will pay ouch attention to the Issue of 
how an Institution moves Its members from mere compliance to active 
creative, responsible participation In the educational endeavor. 

Evaluation will be undertaken by a competent research 
team, made up of faculty and student members of the UWW Institu- 
tions and special research staff of the UWW Corporation. It will 
be directed toward a test of such hypotheses and potential critic- 
isms as are Implicit In the following questions: 

(1) How do students participating In the University 
Without Walls program compare with others on measures of Intel- 
lectual achievement, critical thinking, and capacity for aelf- 
directed study? (2) Are there differences In the personality 
make-up (l.e., open-mindedness, capacity for balanced Ju^ment, 
disposition toward creative thinking, etc.) beMeen atudents 
participating In the UWW program and thoae of other lnatltutlons? 
(3) Are there differences In the aptitude, achievement, attitude, 
and personality make-up of UWW students that bear especially on 
the Individual's capacity to succeed In the program? (4) What 
technlquea have been most successful In helping overly dependent 
students achieve the ability to do good work under selt-dlrectlon? 
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(5) To what extent have advisors been successful in getting stu- 
dents to broadt end deepen their educational programs? (6) 

What are the principal sources of faculty satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction with a program of this nature? (7) What kind of 
Intellectual skills and personality traits are most Important 
In the selection of faculty for successful work In this program? 
(8) What have been the strengths and weaknesses of UWW students 
as appraised by employers and advisors outside the on-campus 
faculty? (9) What do students themselves see as the advantages 
and disadvantages of this program? (10) How do we Judge what 
constitutes a "successful" undergraduate education, and what 
kinds of data and evidences of performance should we try to 
gather In making this Judgsmnt? 

These questions are suggestive of the directions the 
research program will follow. Beginning with the developsmntal 
year, the research staff of the University Without Walls will 
work closely with the participating colleges and with outside 
consultants In developing a research design. 

XV. PUBLICIZING THE HEW PtCXJUH 

The experience of new enterprises In learning has 
been that heavy advertising brings big returns. Colleges have 
ordinarily assumed they could wait passively for applicants. 

What Is more, they have hesitated to make use of any full-scale 
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ad' ertising campaign, such as full-page ads in the Saturday 
Review , for fear that such advertisements may seem undignified 
** and convey a wrong Image of the Institution. A program 15 ke 

Lhat of the University Without Walls , appealing to a broader 
constituency than high school seniors, and offering a unique 
type of self-directed education, needs more explanation, and 
needs to be bold enough (and confident enough of what It Is 
doing) to borrow some "selling" techniques from the business 
and Industrial world. A really large-scale campaign Is envis- 
ioned to break down the stereotype that "college" Is only for 
those about 20 years of age who can spend full-time attending 
classes and accumulating credits. The fact that well-known 
and highly reputable colleges are associated with the experi- 
mental program should greatly enhance Its appeal. 

XVI . TIMETABLE 

Several stager are planned for the Initial develop- 
ment and evaluation of the University Without Walls program: 
a Developmental Year; a trial period of experimentation; and 
a program of research beginning In the Developmental Year and 
continuing over a five-year period. The Developmental Year 
would commence In the Fall of 1970; the trial period would 
begin In the Fall of 1971. 

i 
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XVII. BUDGETS 



A proposed budget for the Developmental Year (each 
institution) Is shown on page 41. These budgets are meant to 
be representative of categories of expenses anticipated. It 
Is expected that institutions will want to reallocate or re- 
order expenditures within particular categories (but staying 
within the $125,000 figure proposed for each institution for 
development), depending on their particular program planning 
needs, and the form their UWW unit will take. Pages 40-44 
present budget projections for the Central Coordinating Agency 
over a five year period and for research on the program over 
the same period. Illustrative budgets, projecting Income and 
expenditures over a three-year period, once the program has 
become operational, and using a tuition base of $2,650 for 
each of three successive years, are shown on pages 45-46. 
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UWW PROPOSED BUDGETS: 



Developmental Year, Each Institution, 



September 1, 1970- August 31,1971 41 

Central Office: Administration, co- 

ordination with local UWW units, 
conduct of workshops 42 

Research on the Program 44 

Total Grant Request 44 
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UWW : PROPOSED BUDGET 



Developmental Year - September 1. 1970 ■ 
Each Institution 


• August 30, 1971 


Project Manager (1/2 time) 


9,000 


Released time of faculty 
(4 half-time or equivalent; 
assume yearly rate of $17,000) 


34,000 


Benefits (15%) 


6,300 


Consultants 


5,000 


Student Assistants for Program 
Development 


7,500 


Secretarial and Clerical assistance 
(Includes Social Security 
and related benefits) 


10,000 


Purchase of learning aids and 
related materials 


7,500 


Travel 


7,500 


Inventory of Learning Resources 
(printing, off-s'et) 


5,000 


Local Publicity 


7,500 


Telephone, postage, etc. 


5,000 


Overhead (207.) 


20.860 


Grant request per 
Institution 


$ 125,160 
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UWW ; PROPOSED BUDGET 



Central Headquarters 

For Central Office administration, coordination with local UWW units, 
conduct of workshops and research program. 



Program Coordination 

Director 

Program Associate 

Program Manager: 
Faculty Development 
(for work with UWW 
units : workshops 

and faculty train- 
ing) 

Program Manager : 
Evaluation (for 
work with local 
UWW units in 
development of 
evaluation pro- 
cedures) 

Program Manager : 
Cooperative Plan- 
ning and Fiscal 
Management (for 
work with UWW 
units on co- 

? ordination of 

efforts, studies 
' of cooperative 

planning pos- 

i stabilities, joint 

i effort to avoid 

i" 

duplication and 
'} encourage shar- 

ing of resources) 

[ Benefits (15%) 







Develop- 

mental 

Year 

9/1/70- 

8/30/71 


Year II 
9/1/71- 
8/30/72 


Year III 

9/1/72- 

8/30/73 


Year IV 
9/1/73- 
8/30/74 


29,000 


30,500 


32,000 


P 

33,500 


10,500 


11,500 


12,500 


13,500 


22,000 


23,000 


24,000 


25,000 


22,000 


23,000 


24,000 


25,000 



22,000 


23,000 


24,000 


25,000 


15,825 


16,650 


17,475 


18,300 
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Year V 

9/1/74- 

8/30/75 



35,000 

14,500 



26,000 



26,000 



26,000 

19,125 
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Develop- 






Consultants 

Secretarial and 
Clerical Assis- 
tance (includes 
Social Security, 
related benefits) 

Publicity 

Trave 1 

Conduct of Workshops 
(UWW faculty and 
student teams); 
rental of confer- 
ence space, per 
diem expenses, 
etc. ) 

Inventory of Learn- 
ing Resources (print- 
ing of National 
Directory) 

Student Assistants 

Furnishing of Of- 
fices : purchase of 

equipment and re- 
lated items (re- 
placement, additi- 
onal equipment) 

Te lephone , pos tage 
and related 



mental 

Year 


Year II 


Year III 


Year IV 


Year V 


10,000 


7,500 


7,500 


7,500 


7,500 


18,000 


19,000 


20,000 


21,000 


22,000 


75,000 


50,000 


50,000 


35,000 


35,000 


20,000 


20,000 


20,000 


20,000 


20,000 


25,000 


25,000 


25,000 


25,000 


25,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


9,000 


2,500 


2,500 


2,500 


2,500 


7.000 


7.000 


7.000 


7.000 


7.000 


305,325 


278,650 


285,975 


278,300 


285,625 


61.065 


55.730 


57.195 


55.660 


57.125 


$366,390 


$334,380 


$343,170 


$333,960 


$342,750 



ERIC 
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Overhead - 207. 
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UWW : PROPOSED BUDGET 



Deve lop- 



Allocation per insti- 
tution for research 
costs ($5,000 per 
institution; cost 
of testing materi- 
als; clerical as- 
sistance, scoring 
and admlnistra- 



Total Funds Requested : 

Each Institution 
16 x $125,160 

Program Coordination 

Research Program 

Grand Total 



$2,012,560 

1,720,650 

1.067.400 

$4,800,610 
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mental 

Year 


Year II 


Year III 


Year IV 


Year V 


Research Program 












Research Director 


22,000 


23,000 


24,000 


25,000 


26,000 


Research Assis- 
tants (2 @ $10,000) 


20,000 


21,000 


22,000 


23,000 


24,000 


Benefits (157 0 ) 


6,300 


6,600 


6,900 


7,200 


7,500 


Clerical and Statis- 
tical Assistance 
(includes Social 
Security and re- 
lated benefits) 


13,500 


13,500 


13,500 


13,500 


13,500 


Research materials 
and other research 
costs 


15,000 


15,000 


15,000 


15,000 


15,000 



tion, etc.) 


80,000 


80,000 


80,000 


80,000 


80,000 


Telephone, postage, etc 


. 6,000 


6,000 


6,000 


6,000 


6,000 


Travel 


10.500 


10.500 


10.500 


10.500 


10.500 




173,300 


175,600 


177,900 


180,200 


182,500 


Overhead - 207. 












Includes space 
rental 


34.660 


35.120 


35>?$0 


36.040 


36.500 




$207,960 


$210,720 


$213,480 


$216,240 


$219,000 



TOW Illustrative Budget Moduli: 



Pint Trial Year of Oparation - 

1971 - 1972 *6 

Second Trial Year of Operation - 

1972 - 1973 47 

Third Trial Year of Operation - 

1973 - 1974 
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Illustrative Budget Model , UWW Unit 
First Trial Tear of Operation, 1971-1972 

Assume 4 faculty; each carry 30 students* and tuition base of $2,650 
120 students x $2,650 - $318,000 tuition Income 



Expenses 

4 Faculty (teacher- advisors) at $18,000 each 
(Includes one faculty person designated as 



Project Manager 


72,000 


Program Associate (Development and Compilation: 
Directory of Learning Resources, Scmlnars- 
ln- the- Field. Program) 


10,000 


Benefits (15X) 


12,300 


Secretarial and Clerical Assistance Including 
benefits (Includes costs for record keeping, 
administrative and registrar's services, etc.) 


18,000 


Students, Interns and Assistants (work on 
Directory of Learning Resources; program 
materials and related) 


10,000 


Publicity and recruiting (printing, newspaper 
ada, etc.) 


10,000 


Directory of Learning Resrouces (printing: 
offset) 


5,000 


Purchase of learning aids and related materials 


10,000 


Travel 


7,500 


Telephone, Office and related 


6,000 


Consultants 


5,000 


Remuneration to Field Faculty (Semlnars-ln-the-Fleld 
Program; supervisors: Internships; course Instruc- 
tion, cooperating Institutions; etc.) 


50,000 


Allocation from UWW tuitions for scholarship aid 


35,000 


Overhead (20Z) 


50,160 


Contingency 


17.040 
$ 318,000 



* Note : This constitutes full "teaching" load; see pages 

17-18 of proposal. : 4s 
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Illuatratlve Budge t Model , OWW Unit, 
Second Trial Year of Operation, 1972-1973 



Assume 5 faculty; each carry 30 students* and tuition base of $2,650 
150 students x $2,650 ■ $397,500 tuition Income 



Expenses 

5 Faculty (teacher-advisnre) at $19,000 each 
(Includes one faculty person designated as 
Project Manager) 95,000 

Program Associate (Development and Compilation: 

Directory of Learning Resources, Seminare-ln- 

the-Fleld Program) 11,000 

Benefits (15Z) \ 15,900 

\ 

Secretarial and Clerical Assistance Including 
benefits (Includes costs for record keeping, 
administrative and registrars services, etc.) 21,000 

Students, Interns and Assistants (work on 
Directory of Learning Resources; program 

materials and related) 12,000 

Publicity and recruiting (printing, newspaper 

ads, etc.) 10,000 

Directory of Learning Resources (printing: 

offset) 6,500 

Purchase of learning aids and related materials 10,000 

Travel 10,000 

Telephone, Office and related 7,500 

Consultants 5,000 

Remuneration to Field Faculty (Semlnars-ln-the-Fleld 
Program; supervisors; Internships; course Instruc- 
tion, cooperating Institutions; etc.) 60,000 

Allocation from UWW tuitions for scholarship aid 45,000 

Overhead (20Z) 61,780 

Contingency 26,820 



$ 397,500 



b * Note : This constitutes full "teaching" load; see pages 

ERlC 17-18 of proposal. f sa 
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fr 

Illustrative Budget Modal , UWW Unit, 
Third Trial Year of Operation, 1973-1974 



Assume 6 Faculty; each carry 30 students* and tuition base of $2,650 ■ 
180 students x $2,650 ■ $477,000 tuition Income 




Expenses 

6 Faculty (teacher-advisors) at $20,000 each 
(Includes one faculty person designated as 
Project Manager) 120,000 

Program Associate (Development and Compilation: 

Directory of Learning Resources, Semlnars-ln- 

the-Pleld Program) 12,000 

Benefits (15Z) 19,800 

Secretarial and Clerical Assistance Including 
benefits (Includes costs for record keeping, 
administrative and registrar's services, etc.) 25,000 

Students, Interns and Assistants (work on 
Directory of Learning Resources; program 
materials and related) 14,000 

Publicity and recruiting (printing, navspapar 

ads, etc.) 10,000 

Directory of Learning Resources (printing: 

offset) 7,500 

Purchase of learning aids and related materials 10,000 

Travel 12,500 

Telephone, Office and related 9,000 

Consultants 5,000 

Remuneration to Field Faculty (Seminare-in-the-Field 
Program; supervisors; Internships; course Instruc- 
tion, cooperating Institutions; etc.) 75,000 

Allocation from UWW tuition for scholarship aid 55,000 

Overhead (20Z) 74,960 

Contingency 27,240 



$ 477,000 



* Note: This constitutes full ’ , teadylna"load ; see pages 

17-18 of proposal. 
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Student I.: 20 year* old; juat out of amy; no college; 

A * kM* • dllfl 



T 




Student X . : 29 v**.ir old faoala: living In Hw York City; 

in third yaar at M.Y.U. : literature uajor; 
daalraa tranafar to U.V.W. yrogran with 
Goddard aa sponsor instltntlon; naada to 
locata in k* York City 




Student Xi : 35 year old aedlcal technician; Interested In 

the field of genetic counseling; 2 years of 
college; heae - Taaq>a , Florida 
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Student X f : 18 year old woman; no college experience; field 

undecided, possibly soclsl work, music, film, 
or elementary education; Home - Denver, Colorado 




Student X c : 35 year old houaevlfe; 2 years college (literature major) ; 

interest In elementary education; home * Providence* 
Rhode Island 
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APPENDIX B : Faculty T<"*»-Uae Model 
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